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HOUSING 
MADNESS 


Pictured above is Mark. He is 


fourteen. For the past two 
months he’s been living “on and 
off” under the portals of the 
Bank of Ireland in Dublin’s Fos- 
ter Place. 

He stays with his friends sleeping un- 
der layers of cast-off blankets. Four of 
them together, all under 18. 

Cathal is the oldest. He’s been on the 
streets for five months. He hates it. 

“Tt’s hard and there’s nothing to do dur- 


ing the day.” Early every morning, he 
says, “the guards come and shift us”. 

He has been to the Eastern Health Board 
but “they always tell us to come back 
again, or else they send us to the Garda 
station”. 


Accomodation 


The police are legally bound to call a 
social worker who will try to find accom- 
modation. But even when there are places 
in the hostels, Cathal doesn’t want to stay 


there. 

“They’re dangerous,” he says. “You 
never know when you might get at- 
tacked.” 

But homeless people on the streets are 
just the most glaring sign of the accom- 
modation shortage. 

In Dublin’s flatlands, Rathmines, 
Ranelagh and Phibsboro, queues of peo- 
ple waiting for a flat viewing, are a com- 
mon sight. 

There are simply too few flats. 

And the problem is set to get worse. 


As students return to college, Dublin will 
see an extra 35,000 people looking for 
roofs over their heads. 

The free market has been given the re- 
sponsibility of providing accommodation. 
Yet it’s failed miserably. Local authori- 
ties have virtually given up their duty to 
provide social housing. 

Last year Dublin Corporation built 200 
houses, but that was only one fifth of the 
number a decade ago. 

In the midst of the Celtic Tiger thou- 
sands cannot find a place to live. 
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Continued 
from page 
one 


ONE OF the most basic 
rights, to have a roof 
over your head, is being 
denied because of the 
drive for profit. 

If ever there was a reason 
why this country needs fun- 
damental change, the housing 
crisis is it. 

One of the main reasons 
why the housing crisis has 
grown is because local au- 
thorities are no longer build- 
ing houses for those who can- 
not afford to buy on the open 
market. 


Authority 


In 1971 one house in every 
six was local authority. To- 
day it’s less than one in ten. 

In a period when Ireland’s 
rich have never had it so 
good, the waiting list for lo- 
cal authority housing has 
jumped a record 20 percent 
in the last year alone. 

“Its now at 45,000,” says 
Margaret O’ Gorman of the 
homeless support group, Fo- 
cus Ireland. 

Gavin is a 25 year old ma- 
ture student at the end of a 
line of people waiting to view 
a flat in Grosvenor Square. 
Ahead of him are a dozen 
hopefuls. He’s been looking 
for five weeks: “They want 
£50-65 for windowless cup- 
boards.” 

Gavin isn’t optimistic. He 
gets rent allowance from the 
EHB. Most landlords won’t 
sign rent allowance forms be- 
cause they are afraid they'll 
have to pay tax on their rental 
income. 


Problem 


This is not just a Dublin 
problem. 

A survey by the Simon 
Community in Cork found 
that three quarters of land- 
lords refused to consider ten- 
ants on rent allowance. 

Those landlords who do ac- 
cept health board forms make 
a fortune out of it. 

Private landlords received 
£5 million from rent allow- 
ances in 1989. By 1996, ac- 
cording to a report by Trinity 
College’s Eoin O° Sullivan, 
this figure had risen an amaz- 
ing fourteen fold. 

Instead of providing suffi- 
cient housing the government 
is subsidising private land- 
lords. 


WHY WE NEED 
RENT CONTROL 


In the face of spiralling 
rents, Gavin calls for 
rent control. 

So does Esther, a low paid 
contract researcher. She has 
been living in a dark basement 
bedsit in Rathmines for 5 years. 

Cashing in on the accommo- 
dation shortage, her landlord 
has upped the rent by 50 per- 
cent in the last 20 months. The 
landlord says that government 
regulations forced him to make 


The 
socialist 


solution 


IMMEDIATE steps could 
be taken to alleviate the 
housing crisis but it will 
demand a break from 
the profit motive. 
Among the measures 
advocated by socialists 
are: 

Œ Public ownership of 
building land. Some land- 
owners have made a fortune by 
bribing local councillors to 
have their land re-zoned. 

It is time to end this corrup- 
tion by nationalising land that 
will be needed for a major 
house building programme. 

H Rent control on all flats 
and bedsits. Control on rented 
accommodation was removed 
after a Fianna Fail senator took 
a High Court action on behalf 
of a landlords organisation. 

Today Irish landlords are the 
least regulated in Europe. We 
need measures to stop them 
raising rents and to make them 
provide suitable accommoda- 
tion. 

@ Tax the rich to fund an 
emergency house building 
programme. Local authorities 
are building fewer houses be- 
cause they are being starved of 
cash. 

Those who made a fortune 
under the Celtic Tiger should 
be taxed heavily to fund a lo- 
cal authority house building 


WHAT YOU 
CAN DO 


E Take up petitions in your workplace and in 
your area to support the socialist demands on 


housing. 


E Demand that your union presses an imme- 
diate pay claim to cover you for rising accom- 


modation costs. 


„E If you want to fight for better accommoda- 
tion ring, the Socialist Workers Party on 01 872 
2682 and we will put you in touch with a local 


branch. 


improvements which meant a 
rent increase. 

Esther points at an extractor 
fan over the cooker. “This is 
his improvement,” she says 
dismissively, “and it doesn’t 
even work properly.” 


Lost 


Housing is now at crisis 
point. The last few years have 
seen massive conversion, of 
old three and four storey man- 
sions, previously used for flats, 
into private homes. As a result 
rented space for an estimated 
2,000 people has been lost over 
the last few years in the 
Rathmines area alone. 

Average house prices in 
Dublin increased 25 percent 
last year. This is five times the 
average wage increase. House 
purchase has gone beyond the 
reach of most ordinary people 
and recently published figures 
confirm that prices will con- 
tinue to go up. Around 44,000 
people per year are immigrat- 
ing to Ireland, mainly Irish 
people who have returned from 
abroad. As most of these are 
in the house-buying 25-44 age 
group, the demand for housing 
is set to grow. 

Something must be done. 
Housing is a human right. It 
can't be left to the mercy of 
landlords and speculators. 


WHEN DICK Spring was 
leader of the Labour 
Party he vowed to fight 
against the Golden Cir- 
cle of businessmen 
who had the ear of the 
government. 


However when Spring be- 
came part of the government, 
he fell silent in his attacks on 
the rich. Now it seems he is 
part of the Golden Circle him- 
self. 

Spring has been appointed to 
the board of five companies in 
the past few months. 

These include software com- 
pany Airtel ATN, where Spring 
is non-executive chairperson. 
Here he is paid £15,000 a year 
for just 12 days work— an av- 
erage of £1,250 a day. 

On top of this, Spring will 
get a further £900 a day for 
“any additional time spent on 
company business”. He also 
stands to make a paper profit 
of £1,500 if he exercises his 
right to buy 100,000 shares in 
Airtel. 

Spring is also a director of 
International Development 
Ireland, an international con- 
sultancy owned by the IDA 


a 


Queuing for a flat 


and other state agencies. 

IDI was privatised by the 
last government - of which 
Spring was a member - and is 
soon to be floated on the stock 
exchange, 


pring joins the 
golden circle toit 


It seems Labour politicians 
now have an added incentive 
to back privatisation—a seat 
on the board of the privatised 
companies! 


NicCreevy’s 
very tame 
crackdown 


A NON-RESIDENT com- 
pany is being investi- 
gated by the Central 
Bank and the 
gardai.The company in- 
volved is accused of 
defrauding an Italian 
business executive of 
£130,000. 

The governmnent says it is 
now planning a “crackdown” 
on non-resident firms which 
use Ireland to launder 
money. Finance Minister 
Charlie McCreevy claims he 
wants to stop these “undesir- 
able activities”. 


But the whole operation of 
non-resident companies is 
“undesirable”. 

While politicians rail 
against refugees, they allow 
non-Irish businesses to regis- 
ter here without paying tax. 

Meanwhile Irish consul- 
tancy firms make millions by 
helping these tax dodgers to 
register here, providing them 
with ready made lists of di- 
rectors. 

Given Fianna Fail’s cul- 
ture of generous tax breaks 
to the rich, we can expect 
McCreevy’s “crackdown” to 
be a very tame affair. 


TIMES? 


THE WORLD crisis is 
severely driving down 
living standards. 

The world’s richest 
man, the despatic Sul- 
tan of Brunei, has can- 
celled £20 million 
worth of orders for 
Rolls Royce and Bent- 
ley cars. 

Aston Martin has 
also lost orders from 
the Sultan for its Van- 


tage models at 
£190,000 apiece. 
The Sultan is so 


fussy about cars that 
his Astons are flown to 
Britain for an oil 
change. 

Never mind! He still 
has 5,000 cars parked 
round the back of his 
1,788 roomed palace to 
play with. 

Some 20 percent of 
the population of Bru- 
nei live below the pov- 
erty line. 
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The real 
crimes of 


{Bill CI 


BILL CLINTON 
should be im- 
peached. Bill 


Clinton should be 
impeached for the 
bombing of Sudan 
and Afghanistan. 


Bill Clinton should im- 
peached for the murder 
of Somalis. Bill Clinton 
should be impeached for 
starving people of Ira 
with sanctions. Bil 
Clinton should be im- 
peached for lying over 
welfare, healthcare, civil 
rights and abortion. He 
should be impeached for 
piding over the mil- 
ions rotting in poverty in 
the richest country in the 
world. Bill Clinton should 
be impeached, | don't 
care about the cigars. 


In the thousands of 
column inches devoted 
to Bill Clinton's exploits 
in the White House with 
Monica Lewinsky, the ci- 
gar and the occasional 
pizza, there is little writ- 
ten about the real crimes 
of Bill Clinton. The Irish 
media in particular has 
yet to get over the fawn- 
ing it did when Clinton 
came to Ireland. 

It is tempting to wal- 
low in the bad jokes 
and gloat on his de- 
cline and fall. But the 
real story is that the 
campaign against 
Clinton has been 
pushed by special 

rosecutor Kenneth 

tarr, a right wing reli- 
gious zealot who in his 
campaign for family 
values has managed to 
put 400 pages of por- 


nography on the 
Internet. 

Starr’s initial focus was 
supposed to be Clinton's 
dodgy financial deals. 
But Starr settled on the 
bizarre sexual goings on 
in the White House to try 
and unseat Clinton. Starr 
is backed by republican 
right wingers, 


Moralising 


Clinton is caught be- 
cause of his own hypoc- 
tisy. In the midst of at- 
tacking the poor he has 
joined in with right wing 
moralising about family 
values. 


He has been caught 
out lying in an attempt to 
try and preserve his 
“family values” image. 
He has encouraged the 
very forces which now 
seek to destroy him. He 
has stolen the Republi- 
can Party's programme, 
and now it is strangling 
him. 

And while those at- 
tacking Clinton are on 
the right, Clinton is no left 
winger. He and his wife, 
Hillary, were tied up in 
shady land deals while 
he was governor of the 
state of Arkansas, the 
poorest state in the US. 

Whenever Clinton has 
been faced with a chal- 
lenge from right wing 
political forces he has 
caved in, echoed them 
and then outdone them. 

When George Bush 
and the Republican 
Party tried to whip up 
racist scare stories about 
crime in the 1992 elec- 


inton 


tion campaign. Clinton, 
“the liberal”, sped back to 
Arkansas to gloat over 
the execution of a men- 
tally ill black man, Ricky 
Ray Rector, to outflank 
the right. 

In 1993 he abandoned 
promises of healthcare to 
placate private insurers 
and the big drug compa- 
nies. The same year he 
fired cruise missiles 
against Iraq, which had 
already been devastated 
in the Gulf War, to dem- 
onstrate US power. His 
invasion of Somalia killed 
thousands of civilians for 
the same reason. 


Assault 


Clinton then joined the 
assault on welfare 
launched by Newt 
Gingrich and the Repub- 
lican Party. He lectured 
young single mothers 
about why they would be 
better off married. He 
signed the right’s De- 
fence of Marriage Act 
which scapegoats lesbi- 
ans and gay men. 

But to be clear, so- 
cialists are pro-sex. We 
are pro people acting in 
whatever way they 
want to gain 
consentual pleasure. 
But Clinton’s “personal 
morality” is that of his 
class. He spent his 
time with fabulously 
rich business people, 
looking, among other 
things, for campaign 
contributions. It is no 
surprise that he be- 
haved in private like a 
typical middle aged 
businessman, having 
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*Eamonn McCann on 
From Paris to Derry—the 
Revolt of 1968; *x Alex 
Callinicos (SWP Britain) 
on Can Socialist Planning 
work?; xBrian Manning 
on The Marxist theory of 
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an affair with a younger 
employee and then 
ridiculing and humiliat- 
ing her. 

He pleads that his sex 
life should be private, but 
he has helped open eve- 
ryone else's up to state 
and public scrutiny. 
Clinton's lying is not sim- 
py a character flaw. It is 

uilt into a system which 
claims to rule in the in- 
terests of all, but serves 
only a wealthy elite. 

When the US presi- 
dent, a supposed pillar of 
democracy, admits he is 
a liar, and that his system 
forces him to lie, we 
should take that as a cue 
to question everything he 
and that system stand for. 


UN report exposes irish 


According to the 
United Nations Hu- 
man Development 
Report, Ireland has 
the second highest 
proportion of its 
population living in 
poverty in the indus- 
trialised world. 

Yet the Celtic Tiger 
has been halled as a 
success story for free 
enterprise capitalism. 

The only other coun- 
try that was worse than 
ireland was the United 
States where black 
children below the age 
of one in New York 
have a higher mortality 
rate than some Third 
World countries. 

The scale of poverty 
in Ireland reveal the 


more 


Bill Clinton should be — 
impeached for the bombing of 
Sudan and Afghanistan. 


fraud of social partner- 
ship. 


When the partner- 
ship agreements be- 
tween the unions and 
the employers were 
first Introduced in 1987, 
the ICTU leaders 
claimed they would 
help prevent the worst 
excesses of the New 
Right. 


Jungle 


They argued that 
Thatcher and Reagan 
were developing a form 
of ‘jungle capitalism' 
and the unions had to 
align with politicians 
like Charles Haughey 
to produce a different 
model. 

Tragically these ar- 


| Friday 13th-Sunday 15th November, 4 Parnell Square, Dublin 4 


A weekend of socialist ideas and meetings 


history; xNiall Morton on | 
Protestant workers and 
the crisis of the Orange 
Order. x Should workers 
support Partnership? Paul 
Sweeney debates Owen 
McCormack * and much 


Be 


guments won support 
from a variety of cam- 
paigning bodies who 
wanted to tackle pov- 
erty. 

Some of these or- 
ganisations such as 
the Conference of Reli- 
gious in Ireland even 
claimed that there was 
a “contented majority“ 
among PAYE workers 
whose Selfish interests 
could only be re- 
strained through part- 
nership agreements 
which looked after the 
poor. 

The findings of the 
United Nations Human 
Development Report 
has devastated these 
arguments. 

Far from social part- 
nership producing a 


To recieve full details and a pro- 


* 


poverty 


kinder and more caring 
version of capitalism, 
that reduced “social ex- 
clusion”, it sacrificed 
the poor to the eco- 
nomic laws of the jun- 
gle. 

And when workers 
made sacrifices in their 
pay packets, this did 
not help the poorest 
sections of society in 
the least. The bosses 
simply pocketed the 
fruits of wage restraint 
— and then asked for 
more. 


The next time you 
hear politicians attack- 
ing striking workers 
claiming that they want 
to protect, ‘the weakest 
and most vulnerable in 
our soclety’, tell them 
where to get off. 


į gram send your name to Marxism 


98, Po Box 1648, Dublin 8. Or ring 
(01) 8722682. 
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INDONESIA HAS been one of countries 
hardest hit by the financial and economic 


Habibie in the 


crisis in Asia. 


Students, who were in the forefront of the May revo- 
lution that overthrew dictator Suharto, have taken to the 
streets again in the last few weeks. 


Suharto’s successor, presi- 
dent BJ Habibie, promised 
“hange and reform. 

But his failure to deliver is 

w provoking a new wave 

ı protests. 

Hundreds of students 
blocked roads leading to the 
parliament building in the 
capital, Jakarta. 

The day before, students 
had invaded the parliament 
building, recalling the student 
occupation of the building 
that became a focus of the 
revolt against Suharto. 

Meanwhile over 2,000 
people confronted President 
Habibie when he visited the 
city of Surabaya last Wednes- 
day (see picture). 

The students have wide 
popular support. One of their 
demands is that Habibie steps 
down unless he lowers prices 
of basic commodities. 

Rice has doubled in price 
since Habibie came to office 
and could be set to go higher 
as the government last week 
agreed with the IMF to end 
food price subsidies. 

Reports from around the 


country suggest there are al- 
ready continual outbreaks of 
rioting and protest over food 
prices. 

Meanwhile Indonesian 
workers have been showing 
you can fight the impact of 
the crisis. 


Order 


Thbousands of workers at a 
plant owned by Tryfountex in 
Solo, in central Java, struck 
demanding better wages and 
conditions to cope with the 
crisis. 

Bosses said they couldn't 
pay and threatened to close 
the factory. Tlie workers’ re- 
sponse was to say that if the 
management couldn’t pay 
decent wages and provide 
proper conditions the plant 
should be nationalised. 

When the management 
then victimised militants, 
hundreds travelled to Jakarta 
and demonstrated outside the 
labour ministry, winning a 
government order for the 
sacked workers to be rein- 
stated. 


RIOT POLICE hold back protesting students in the city of Surabaya. The students are demanding the 
resignation of President Habibie who was on a visit to the city. The banner reads, "Reform is not 
finished. People united cannot be defeated" 


Bangladesh: | 
Chaos as floods subside 


“IT IS better to die in 
the flood than live in 
such squalor.” They 
are the words of a 
woman in the poor 
south Asian state of 
Bangladesh, devas- 
tated by flooding 
over the last two 


months. 

Now, as the floods subside, 
the after-effects are threaten- 
ing to engulf the country in 
disease and famine. 

Nearly 25 million people 
have been made homeless and 
over 1,000 have died. 

Cattle have been killed. 
Crops, bridges and roads have 
been destroyed. 

Hundreds of thousands of 
landless labourers are without 
work and production is in 
chaos. 


Spreading 


Now disease is spreading as 
slums run with contaminated 
water and thousands of peo- 
ple live in shabby flood shel- 
ters. 

Diarrhoea—a killer in poor 
countries—is spreading rap- 
idly. 

It may seem like a “natural 
disaster”, but flooding in 
Bangladesh is entirely pre- 
ventable. 

Bangladesh is a low lying 
country. One third of Bangla- 
desh is less than one metre 
above sea level. 

It is also the exit point for 
three major rivers-the Ganges, 
the Meghna and the 


Brahmaputra. 


In an average year one fifth 
of the country is submerged 
during the wet season. 

But this is no reason for the 
devastation of the recent 
floods. 

London would be vulner- 
able to flooding if it were not 
for the Thames Barrier. 

Holland is only secure from 
the sea because of massive 
engineering works. 

But no such projects have 
been undertaken in Bangla- 
desh because of the country’s 
poverty. 


Stripped 


So the devastation is re- 
peated again and again-as in 
1987, 1988 and 1991. 

This year’s floods are the 
worst this century. They are 
getting worse because of the 
deforestation of the 
Himalayan mountains. 

The forests covering the 
foothills of the mountains 
have fallen from 60 percent of 
the area in the 1960s to under 
15 percent today. 

Once the trees are removed 
the soil is stripped away at 400 
times the speed. 

The trees are cut down by 
big companies in search of 
profit and by peasants who use 
the wood for fuel. The peas- 
ants are so poor they have no 
alternative but to burn wood. 

The devastating effect of 
the flood is also worsened by 
the free market economics 
pushed on countries like 
Bangladesh. 

The IMF and the World 
Bank call for cuts in public 


works programmes when they 
set economic policy guide- 
lines for poor, indebted coun- 
tries. 

“Governments are increas- 
ingly unable to support pub- 
lic works, like embankments 
and flood control,” says Peter 
Walker of the Red Cross. 

“Private capital has flooded 
into many poor countries, but 
it is after the quick buck. It is 
not interested in public works, 
social welfare or development 
projects which can increase 
people’s capacity to cope in 
crises.” 


MOVER 200,000 metal 
workers were due to 
strike In South Africa 
on Tuesday. 

The action was in 
solidarity with some 
50,000 auto-compo- 
nents workers who 
have been out on strike 
over wages for the last 
three weeks. 

Workers are de- 
manding rises of 
between 12 and 18 
percent, while employ- 
ers are only offering 
4.5 percent. The strike 
is hitting production at 
South Africa’s car 
pane with some 

eing forced to close 
and others only 
maintaining limited 
production. 
HOVER 5,000 workers 
at Turkey’s two biggest 


World roundup 


But Bangladesh need not be 
poor. 

When the British first colo- 
nised the Indian subcontinent, 
the Bay of Bengal was one of 
the richest parts of the region. 


Wealth 


The British sucked out so 
much wealth, famine resulted. 
The area then became East 
Pakistan when the British 
withdrew trom India in 1947. 
But all investment by the 
new Pakistani riling class was 
concentrated in West Pakistan. 


car plants walked out on 
strike last Friday in 
protest at a rotten deal 
done by their union 
leaders. 

The workers walked 
out at Oyak Renault, a 
subsidiary of the French 
Renault company, and 
Tofas, which is partly 
owned by Italy's Fiat. 

Union leaders in the 
Turk Metal-Is federation 
had done a deal giving 
workers a 43 percent pay 
rise. But with inflation 
running at 67 percent, 
workers wanted more 
MWORKERS at Hong 
kong Telecom banned 
overtime this week 
following a weekend of 
street protests and 
petitions against the 

osses’ demand for a 
10 percent pay cut. 


Bangladesh beeame inde 
pendent in 1971 following the 
break up of Pakistan. 

The war that accompanied 
the break up of Pakistan meant 
the new state was ravaged to 
begin with, 

But Bangladesh has rich 
soil, plentiful water supplies 
and lots of sunshine-all the 
ingredients to feed the popu- 
lation. 

A US Senate study in the 
1980s found Bangladesh. “is 
rich enough in fertile land, 
Water, manpower and natural 
gas for fertilizer not only to be 


The company made 
a profit of over £766 
million last year but, is 
demanding massive 
cutbacks as part of Its 
response to the Asian 
crisis. 

Unemployment in 
Hong Kong has just 
reached a 15 year 
high. 

TRADE UNIONS in 
Ecuador have called a 
general strike for next 
‘Thursday in protest at 
government austerity 
measures, in part 
sparked by the currency 
turbulence on world 
money markets. 
HOVER 30,000 mainly 
young workers 
marched for jobs in the 
German city of Frank- 
furt last Saturday as 
the country’s general 


self sufficient in food, but a 
food exporter, even with a rap- 
idly increasing population 
Size, 

The United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organisation 
says, “Bangladesh is possibly 
the richest country in the 
world as far as inland fishery 
resources are concerned.” 

But exploitation of ordinary 
people, first by British impe- 
nalism and now at the hands 
of the world market and the 
local rich elite. means Bang- 
ladesh remains one of the 
poorest nations on earth. 


election campaign 
entered its final ele 
The opin and the 
rally which followed 
also took ona sharp 
anti-racist and anti- 
Nazi character, with a 
live giant video link to 


an anti-Nazi pro 
the Baltic city pgs js 


Rostock. 
In Rostock some 


0 su 
KENT end of the 
marched, protect 
Some 6,000 polices by 
while a series of anti- 
azi protests in the 
city attracted some 
Maai people. 
EIM THE only political 
leader in Sweden who 
doesn't want to be Tony 
Blair,” was how Gudrun 
chyman explained the 
breakthrough of her Left 


t seat 


U.S. 
Telecom 


workers 
win 


A FOUR week 


strike by over 6,000 


telecom workers in 
New England has 
ended with big 
gains for the work- 
ers. 


They were fighting for 


decent wages and an 


end to a two tler system 


that saw new workers 
get $8 an hour less 
than other workers. 
The workers voted by 
3,146 to 935 last week 
to accept a deal that 
gives them a pay 
increase of over 15 
percent and ends the 
two tier pay system. 
The president of the 
workers’ unlon sald, 
“This is the best 
settlement anywhere In 
telecommunicatlons 


since 1983." The bosses 


of the Southern New 
England Telephone 
Company brought in 
managers and supervi- 
sors to replace the 
strikers. 


Scabs 


And they offered 
friends and family of 
management $20 an 
hour to act as scabs. 

The successful strike 
follows victories by 
pilots at Northwest 
Airlines, telecom 
workers at Bell Atlantic 
and car workers at 
General Motors. 

It shows US workers 
are putting struggle 
firmly back on the map. 


Party in Sweden's general 
election last Sunday. 

The election saw tha 
ruling Social Demoa 
(Labour) remain as the 
biggest party, and the party 
is likely to stay in oftice 
under some form of coall- 
tion. Så 

But the Social Deme- 
crats, who have ruled Swa- 
den for 57 of the last 
years, saw their vote slum 
from 45 percent in the 
election to just 36 + 

The biggest winner ll 
the election was the Li 
Party, made up of far 
communists, feminists 
dissident left wing 
Democrats. it saw i 


Time to oppose 
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by JOHN 
ANDERSON 


the 


bigots talking shop 


IF THE opening of the 
new Northern Assembly 
is anything to go by, the 
hopes of the May refer- 
endum are likely to be 
cruelly disappointed. 


_A taste of the Assembly’s 
likely future came in the first 
few minutes, when Sinn Fein 
deputies demanded resources 
to translate speeches made into 
Irish. The DUP immediately 
hit back by demanding “par- 
ity of esteem” for Ulster-Scots, 
before complaining that there 
was no Union Jack flying over 
the Assembly. 

The Ulster-Scots “lan- 
guage” is spoken by nobody 
and was invented by loyalists 
in the 1980s as a spoiler to stop 
any recognition for Irish. But 
this episode also shows how 
Sinn Fein’s “equality agenda” 
offers no challenge to 
loyalism. 

Instead, it plays the same 
old game of two communities 
trying to get one up on each 
other. 


Joke 


Laura comes from a loyalist 
estate in Belfast. She says, 
“The Assembly has hardly 
started and it’s already become 
a joke. I couldn’t believe it 
when the DUP started com- 
plaining about the seating ar- 
rangements, saying they 
wanted ‘parity of esteem’ in 
seating and an equal number 
of desks. 

“And then everybody else, 
instead of just saying this was 
petty nonsense, took them se- 
riously and gave them their 
two extra desks. The Assem- 
bly is supposed to be our new 
future but it looks more like 
Belfast City Council on a 
grand scale.” ] 

This sectarian competition is 
built into the new structures of 
government. The architects of 
the Belfast agreement wanted 
an end to the armed conflict — 


rry, are you coming in yet?’ 


FIGHT_ FOR 
A NEW 
AGENDA 


THE OPENING of the 
Assembly presents 
new opportunities for 
socialists. 

For the past few decades, poli- 
ticians from the Unionist Party to 
Sinn Fein have played otf com- 
munal tensions — but then 
elaimed that they opposed hospi- 
tal cuts and attacks on sacial wel- 
fare recipients. 

As long as they were all in op- 
position they could blame the Brit- 
ish government in Westminster. 
So even David Trimble could join 
marches to protest at the closing 
of the Banbridge hospital. 

But now the old communal 
politicians are supposed ta he 
learning the ‘art of government 
where they are to take responsi- 
bility for running capitalism in 
Northern Ireland. 


Agenda 


This will mean that their real 
economic agenda will come un- 


but they also wanted to keep 
the sectarian structures which 
have divided and weakened 
the workforce. Northern Ire- 
land has wages that are 13 per- 


cent below the British average 
and infant mortality 20 percent 
higher. 

John, a socialist from An- 
trim explained “The North has 


become a low wage paradise 
forthe bosses —at the expense 
of workers. The Agreement 
aims to make every economic 
decision part of a sectarian 


BIGOTS WHO FEED 
OFF BITTERNESS 


Sectarian politicians 
are already working 
hard to gain from the 
bitterness that will 
come with disap- 
pointed hopes in the 
new Assembly. 

An example of what the fu- 
ture could hold, if there is de- 
spair at mass unemployment, 
can be seen in the terrible in- 


cidents at the Aghadrumsee 
primary school in Fermanagh. 

After two Catholics were 
appointed as cooks in the 
school, bigots organised pick- 
ets to insist they be sacked and 
the jobs given to Protestants. 

For three days, the Catho- 
lic workers were intimidated 
and refused entry to the 
school. The Western Educa- 
tion and Library Board did 


little to break the sectarian 
picket. 

A Unionist councillor, 
Harold Andrews gave his full 
backing to this vicious protest. 

Andrews is a member of the 
Fermanagh District Partner- 
ship Board which allocates 
grants for ‘peace and recon- 
ciliation’. Yet he whipped up 
naked bigotry in his own back 
yard. 


battle over which “community” 
gets a new factory or loses a 
hospital. 

“The Major government 
used sectarianism to push 
through cuts in the health serv- 
ice, deliberately playing off the 
RVH and City Hospital against 
each other. 

“We are going to see the 
same sort of thing on a grander 
scale when this assembly gets 
up and running.” 

The Assembly was opened 
just as the first signs of reces- 
sion were hitting Northem Ire- 
land. Already there has been a 
wave of redundancies in the 
clothing and textile trades. 

All of this means that the 
talk of a ‘peace dividend’ has 
become hollow. 

Far from delivering on a 
promise of a better future, the 
North’s politicians will preside 
over a more run down 


der scrutiny for the first time. 

So although Gerry Adams may 
continue to appear in his shirt 
sleeves, he will still have to ex- 
plain what social services are to 
be abolished in order to finance 
the tax cuts he advocates for big 
business. 

But this does not mean that sup- 
port will automatically fall away 
from the communal politicians. 
Their strategy is to work together 
while still maintaining the sectar- 
ian tensions that keep their ‘com- 
munities’ lined up behind them. 

It will take a rising tide of class 
struggle and, crucially, the inter- 
vention of a strong socialist or- 
ganisation to make the difference. 


However, the first step in all of 
this is to start from a position of 
outright opposition to the commu- 
nal politicians. 

Rather than trying to lobby 
those who claim to be on ‘our 
side’, we have to work to build the 
fight against them. 


RELIABLE REPORTS indi- 
caie that the Private Finance 
Initiative (PFI), is to be ex- 
tended to Northern Ireland 
and the new ‘shadow cabi- 
net’ of the Assembly will 
have to implement it. 

PFI is an extension of the To- 
ries’ policies of privatisation 
and compulsory competitive 
tendering (CCT), and was en- 
thusiastically embraced by New 
Labour when they came to 
power last year. 

John Prescott even claimed 
that PFI could provide much- 
needed funds to regenerate 
run-down public services. But 
the experience in Britain is that 
PFI does not improve services 
at all and is actually less effi- 
cient than old-fashioned state 
spending. 

The way PFI works is that the 
state pays the private sector to 


do the state’s job. In the Health 
Service, for example, it means 
that the NHS will pay a private 
health company to build and 
run a new hospital. Under a 
mortgage-iype arrangement, 
the NHS will then buy the hos- 
pital back until it becomes state 
property, in about fifty years’ 


time. 
Practice 


In theory, this is supposed to 
mean that the country will get 
brand new hospitals with less 
cost to the taxpayer under the 
new “public-private partner- 
ship”. But in practice, it will cost 
the taxpayer more without pro- 
viding a better service. 

The NHS will effectively be 
paying twice over for the same 
hospital. Staff at PFI hospitals 
will be paid less than the al- 
ready miserably low NHS rates. 


economy. 


The only winners from PFI in 
the health service will be private 
health companies. Long 
marginalised by the NHS, they 
will be able to massively extend 
their reach. 

Their costs will be underwrit- 
ten by the taxpayer. They will be 
able to make big profits from lu- 
crative private wards in the new 
hospitals, reinforcing the two 
tier nature of health care. 

PFI does not just threaten the 
NHS. It is to be extended 
throughout the public sector, 
supposedly to improve ineifi- 
cient services. 

The few successes for private 
firms in Britain were won by of- 
fering rock-bottom bids based 
on poverty pay. 

There is just no evidence that 
bringing the private sector into 
public services will bring any 
eye ovement — quite the oppo- 
Site. 


The experiment in private 
Prisons, for instance, has 
proved to be a complete disas- 
er. 


The reason the Blair govern- 
ment is pushing PFI so hard is 
because it fits with their cor- 
porate agenda. They want to 
treat the public services like a 
business, and turn them into 
profit-making businesses if 
they can. The public won’t ben- 
efit, but pals of the North’s 
Asembly politicians in the big 
corporations certainly will. 

PFI must be fought, and it can 
be fought. 

The last year has seen some 
terrific public sector strikes in 
Britain, in the hospitals, the col- 
leges, the firefighters and the 
Post Office, amongst others. 


The same sort of fighting spirit 
is needed in Northern Ireland. 
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BOARDROOM 
PANICS AT 
ECONOMIC 
MELTDOWN 


FORGET THE cheery stockbrokers and economic ex- 
erts who pop up on the Irish media. A sense of panic 
s gripping the boardrooms of big business. 
Economies that account for nearly two fifths of the world out- 
put have already entered recession. Japan, the second largest 
economy in the world, has a banking system with £1,000 billion 
in ‘unproductive loans’. 
Investors are pulling money back from emerging markets such 


as Brazil, after they have seen the economic meltdown in Rus- 
sia. 


Slump 


For most of the business press, the argument is whether the 
coming downturn will resemble that of 1981-82, which was the 
worst since WW2, or will it be more like a full scale 1930s style 
slump? 

There are already indications that the latter scenario is quite 
realistic. 

Commodity prices are tumbling because of the crash in 
South East Asia, with industrial commodities at their low- 
est level since the 1930s. 

A major cause for concern are the very elements that were 
Supposed to symbolise the success of the free market in recent 
years. 

Booming stock markets led many commentators to believe 
that increases in the level of real production was not a central 
component of a modern economy. 

In a ‘post-modern age’ it was believed that wealth could be 
generated simply from the miracles of high finance itself. 

The example which seemed to prove this was the modest growth 
of the so-called “Goldilocks” economy — neither too hot nor too 
cold — of the US. Here rising share prices encouraged the upper 
middle class to engage in lavish consumption and so feed de- 
mand. 

But now there is panic on the over-valued stock exchanges. 

As the recession spreads across the globe the chances 
of a Wall St crash that could trigger further chaos has in- 
creased. 

Right wing commentators who praise the market have no ex- 
planation for what is happening. 

The Sunday Tribune editor, Matt Cooper, for example could 
only note superstitiously that “October is always a difficult month 
during a bull (rising) market for no other reason than it has been 
historically so.” 


Inevitable 


Yet over a hundred years ago, Marx was able to point to why 
booms and siumps are inevitable under capitalism. 

An unplanned system driven by an endless drive to accumu- 
late comes up against its own demands to reduce wages, re- 
sulting eventually in ‘over-production’. 

Marx, however, did not leave it at that. Instead he encouraged 
workers to resist the insane logic of the system, no matter how 
much they were told this resistance was “unrealistic’. _ 

As long as there was the possibility of organising society on 
the basis of workers control and the planning of production, the 
most realistic option for workers was to stand up for their class 
interests. 

Today the ‘experts’ who claim the Celtic Tiger will last for dec- 
ades are in for a rude awakening. 

As the first major wave of redundancies hits factories like Fruit 
of the Loom, it is more urgent than ever to build a socialist or- 
ganisation that will challenge the madness of the market. 


Available from 
Socialist 
Worker Sellers 
or from Po Box 
1648, Dublin 8. 
Only £2 plus 75p 
postage 


| IN JUNE Mary Harney launched the Government Melee: 
| ment Action Plan which aims to force the jobless into ~ 
| paid work. Only last year Harney launched an aran on 
| gle parents. This year she is attacking the unemp oyed. 

She chose the Small Firms Association confemece in June to announce the 
| plan.The scheme, which kicked in during September, involves the calling a 
| for interview of all unemployed people under 25 after six months on the dole. 


A team of 176 FAS inspectors grills 
| them about why they are still on the live 
| register. 

They will then be cut off the dole if 
| they do not accept whatever job is of- 

fered to them or do not take up a place 
| on a training scheme, community em- 
ployment or work experience. 

Those over 25 will face the same 
| blackmail after a year on the dole. 

Hamey announced that soon the time 
limits will be further reduced to four 

| months for under 25s and cight months 
for others. 

This scheme was pioneered by 
Proinsias De Rossa when he was Social 
Welfare Minister in the last Coalition 
government. He had those aged 18 and 

| 19 called in and taken off the dole. 


Intimidated 


De Rossa claimed a fall of 20 percent 
in the young jobless as a result. Some 
of these would have found work any- 
way, but other were intimidated off the 
live register and were forced back into 
dependencey on their parents. 


The government Employment Action 
Plan is designed to force 40,000 people 
off the dole in 18 months. Harney’s 
threats have caused an outrage. SIPTU. 
the largest union in the country,. has de- 
nounced the “threatening and abusive 
harrassment of the unemployed”. 

E Onc hundred extra snoopers are 
to be recruited and FAS will provide 176 
inspectors to investigate the unemployed 
and “inform them of their obligations.” 

This level of investigation contrasts 


Forced off the dole 


din mee odors are now implementing the that can use my skills 
policy of forcing young unemployed to ac- outitcan take a bit of time to fi 
cept low paid jobs or training. Ahah 


Report by 
KEVIN 
WINGFIELD 


sharply with Hamey’s approach to rich 
tax dodgers. 

Over the last year it has been revealed 
that almost every leading businessman 
in Ireland have been using off shore ac- 
counts and other scams to avoid tax. 

But Mary Harney never increased the 
number of tax inspectors to bring these 
rich spongers to justice. 

E There are no new FAS places and 
no new resources for training. 

As the Irish National Organisation of 
the Unemployed say. “The Minister 
should explain how an offer can be made 
to 30,000 young people with a pool of 
7,500 training places.” 

The INOU points out that many FAS 
courses are low quality and fail to ad- 
dress the needs of people seeking train- 
ing: “All the evidence shows that when 
people are given the opportunity of get- 
ting on relevant and useful training 
courses, with some prospect of a job at 
the end of it, they jump at the opportu- 
nity.” 

E ‘Savings’ targets have also been 
drawn up for cutbacks on social wel- 
fare spending. 


oe 


Signing on at the dole and (inset) Mary Ha 


Over the past ten years social welfare 
spending has fallen as a proportion of 
gross domestic product from 11.5 per- 


cent ten years ago to 9.8 percent today. 


but I’m keen to work in the industry. 


. As a graduate starting 


One man in Bray was contacted by FAS out of 
the blue within a week of the Plan starting and 
told to take Ton on a training scheme to be- 
come a fork lift driver or lose his dole. 

FAS had never contacted him before or dis- 
cussed with him what jobs he might train for. 


The first targets appear to be college leavers 
with qualifications and degrees. 


Work 


Neat all of these would find work in their field 
after a little time, but the welfare cutters are not 
prepared to wait. 

David from Cabra told Socialist Worker: “I left 
college recently having graduated in Electronic 
Engineering. 


“Iam qualified and have been looking for a job 


“Iwas called in to the dole office and told me 
they wanted me off the register immediately. 
They said there was a suitable job for me — as 
a grave digger. 


“I had no choice. They said if I didn’t take the 
job my dole would be stopped.” 
i Pat from Dun Laoghaire has a similar story. 

| have been looking for work as a sound engl- 
ie Phe: done the courses and | am qualified. 

“A Social Welfare inspector told me they 
would not tolerate me continuing to sign on. ! 
er get a job — any job and quick. 

“He insisted | take work in a restaurant 
£2.17.an hour. | refused it. uran 

“I was cut off the dole. ! then lost the a 
against that decision. I'm now left with no 
prac coming in. | have to depend on my par 


- et) Tay Harney 


farri 


rich 


Bal scroungers 


THE MEDIA try to portray those 
on social welfare as spongers 
living off the rest of us. The 
Irish Independent for example, 
hailed Harney’s scheme as a 
plan to “reduce the number of 
work dodgers by more than 
40,000.” 

Many workers, seeing their wages 
decimated by PAYE, are resentful at 
what they see as an additional burden 
being placed on them. 

But the reality is that there are not 
thousands of workshy individuals living 

the life of Reilly” at our expense. 

The government claimed that one in 
of those interviewed about thcir 
eligibility for welfare pa’ ts si 
off subsequently. eo 

But the majority of the unemployed 
are looking for proper jobs at a living 
wage and will take such jobs when they 
can 


Department! figure show the major- 


ity of claimants sign off because they 
have found work. Another third of long 
term unemployed sign off to take a place 
on a training or community scheme. 

The government admitted that only 
.026 percent of those who signed off in 
June did so because the “were not avail- 
able or genuninely seeking work”. 

Last year the Department investigated 
450,000 social welfare claims. As a re- 
sult there were 245 prosecutions. 

Yet investigations of 7,000 employ- 
ers found 20 percent were “non-compli- 
ant” in payments of PAYE/PRSI for their 
staff. 

In other words one in five employers 
were shown to be on the fiddle while 
only one in two thousand social welfare 
recipients could be prosecuted for fraud. 

The attack on jobless is aimed at low- 
ering wages for employers rather than 
saving “taxpayers maney”. 

In the US 1.4 million people have 
been cut off social welfare since 1994 
and states must get 50 percent of wel- 


fare recipients into work by 2002. In 
Idaho half of those on welfare benfits 
lost them in a single day as a result of 
local state “reforms”. 

A study in Tennessee found that as 
many as half of those cut off from wel- 
fare do not find work and of those that 
do most families remain in poverty. 

But the America’s new welfare laws 
have led to a $3 billion increase in the 
federal welfare budget as services and 
inspectors are put in place to force peo- 
ple off welfare and into poverty-pay 
jobs. 

The employers have always tried to 
use the unemployed — what Marx de- 
scribed as “the reserve army of labour” 
— to force down wages and undermine 
conditions throughout industry. 

The real purpose of Hamey’s clamp- 
down is to force workers into low-paid 
jobs. 

And this will affect workers already 
in jobs and undercut existing wages and 
conditions. 


What do 
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socialists sa 


The road to 
plenty 


THE QUALITY and productivity of labour will greatly 
increase under socialism because the producers 
will — for the first time — have a direct, vested in- 
terest in production and be healthier and vastly 
better educated. 

It is this economic advance which will lay the material basis 
for the transition to a completely classless society. 


In the first place it will make 
it possible to provide adequate 
food, clothing and shelter - the 
necessities of life - for every- 
one on the face of the planet. 
Never again will any child die 
of malnutrition or of easily pre- 
ventable diseases. 


This alone would be more 
than enough to justify social- 
ism. But in fact it is only the 
beginning of what socialism 
will offer. 

Beyond the achievement of 
a decent standard of living for 
all lies the road to abundance 
and free distribution according 
to need. 

This point is fundamental to 
the Marxist conception of the 
higher stage of socialism, com- 
munism as Marx called it. and 
requires further explanation. 

From the start the socialist 
revolution will produce a great 
equalisation in the distribution 
of goods compared with the 
massive inequalities built into 
capitalism. 

The enormous accumulations 
of wealth deriving from exploi- 
tation and property ownership 
will be expropriated and the 
inflated salaries paid by the rul- 
ing class to itself and to a scc- 
tion of the middle class will 
disappear. 


Increased 


The wages of the working 
class, and especially the low 
paid, will be rapidly increased. 

Nevertheless, at first because 
socialism begins with the re- 
sources it inherits from capital- 
ism—the supply of goods will 
remain limited and workers will 
still work for money wages 
which in tum they will use to 
purchase these goods. 

Progressively, however, so- 
cialism will increase the pro- 
duction of an ever wider range 
of goods to the point where sup- 
ply exceeds demand. 

It will then become possible 
to cease selling these goods 
and begin distributing them on 
the basis of need. 

To illustrate how this can be 
done let us take the example of 
water. In many parts of the 
world today water — especially 
clean water - remains in desper- 
ately short supply. 


But in all the industrialised 
countries the problem of water 
has been overcome, even under 
capitalism. 

There is more than enough 
water to go round, so it is sim- 
ply available to everybody ‘on 
tap’. 

This does not result in peo- 
ple madly consuming water. 
Apart from a certain amount of 
waste which is easily accom- 


by JOHN 
MOLYNEUX 


modated, people just consume 
what they need. 

What capitalism has been able 
to do for water, socialism — with 
the growth of the productive 
forces outlined above — will be 
able to do across the board. 

Housing will be an obvious 
area to start. We will simply 
build more houses than there 
are people to house and allocate 
them according to need. 

In order to move, people will 
either transfer to vacant accom- 
modation or exchange houses 
instead of buying and selling 
them. 

Such an arrangement would 
not only solve the problem of 
homelessness but also be infi- 
nitely simpler to operate than the 
present tedious and complex 
house buying system. 


Transport 


It goes without saying that 
education and health services 
will be completely free. So too 
will public transport, which will 
be massively expanded (prob- 
ably to the point where the pri- 
vate car becomes redundant). 

As each service becomes free, 
so the labour of all the various 
moncy collectors such as estate 
agents will be put to better use. 

In time the free distribution 
principle will spread from wa- 
ter, housing, health, education 
and transport to food, clothing, 
communications, entertainment 
and so on, until it becomes 
all-embracing. Buying and sell- 
ing will fade away. 

Moncy, the seemingly 
all-powerful god of capitalist 
society, but in reality the means 
by which the products of human 
labour are exchanged, will stead- 
ily lose its usefulness to the point 
where it can be dispensed with 
altogether. 


Outlandish 


Thanks to the capitalist indoc- 
trination we all receive from 
birth, this may seem outlandish. 

But given the premise that in- 
ternational socialism will un- 
leash the productive forces hith- 
erto confined and restricted by 
capitalism, there is nothing un- 
realistic about it. 

In fact there is only one seri- 
ous counter-argument, that if 
everything is free, nobody will 
bother to work. 

This will be dealt with in the 
next issue when I discuss the 
nature of work under socialism. 
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‘Robin Blackburn on the slave trade 


Capitalism 
relies o 


ROBIN BLACKBURN is 
editor of the New Left Re- 
view socialist journal. He 
is also the author of a 
pathbreaking new study 
of the development of the 
Atlantic slave trade — the 
making of new world slav- 
ery. He spoke to HASSAN 
MAHAMDALLIE 


HOW WAS the Atlantic slave 
trade different from earlier 
forms of slavery? 


IT WAS more intensively geared to 
a commercial system of commodity 
production than was the slave trade 
in Ancient Rome. 

Slavery existed in the colonies, not 
in the centre. Most importantly, the 
slavery of the ancient world was not 
based on a simple racial distinction. 

Ancient slavery was a very harsh 
and exploitative system, but it didn’t 
have the same capitalist or racial 
character as the colonial slavery of 
the last 300 to 400 years in the Ameri- 
cas. 

In many traditional slave societies 
slavery had a quite various charac- 
ter. Slaves could have very important 
or responsible jobs. 

In the New World slave system al- 
most all slaves were concentrated in 
menial occupations. They were tied 
to extremely harsh labour regimes 
and defined as slaves in racial terms. 

In traditional societies slaves were 
working for the more limited appe- 
tites just of their own master and a 
few of his neighbours. 

In the modem colonial slave sys- 
tems of the Americas the slaves were 
working for the unlimited, vast mar- 
ket of a developing capitalist society. 


IN CLR JAMES’S book The 
Black Jacobins he talks of 
the slave plantations as be- 
ing like an industrial nursery. 
Do you think there’s a truth 
in that? 


INDUSTRIAL METHODS were 
first developed on the slave planta- 
tions. There was a coercive coordi- 
nation of the workforce. There was 
gang labour, invigilated by the over- 
seer’s whip. The workers were con- 
centrated in one place. & 

In that sense this was an anticipa- 
tion of industrial methods, and this 
had an impact on the slaves’ con- 
sciousness. They had been taken 
from very different peoples with dif- 
ferent languages and customs and 
religions. 

By being assembled together they 
developed new languages and new 
religious beliefs. They developed 
stories and a culture of resistance. 


WHY WAS racism so impor- 
tant to slavery? 


THE MASTERS stumbled into it 
almost by accident. They discovered 
that racial division was a necessary 
insurance as far as they were con- 
cerned. 


eraa a 


They needed the support of the 
white colonists. By giving skin privi- 
leges to white labourers the planters 
were able to cut off potential solidar- 
ity between white and black work- 
ers. 

And that solidarity did develop. 
When I talked about the way in which 
the slave community would acquire 
common interests, very often poor 
white workers were included. 

They would have a familiarity with 
the new languages and participate in 
the new religious cults. 

There were many incidents, above 
all in the 17th century and early 18th 
century, of common action between 
white workers and the slaves. 

Racism was one of the means by 
which a wedge was driven between 
these two communities. 

The racial system only develops 
two or three or even four decades 
after the foundation of the colonies. 

Racial ideologies were products of 
the slave system, not its causes. 


ERIC WILLIAMS’S book 
Capitalism and Slavery has 
been assaulted by people 
attacking his argument that 
slavery was central to the 
growth of early capitalism. 
How do you think Williams’s 
argument stands up today? 


I THINK it stands up very well, 
above all the argument that industri- 
alisation in Britain derived a lot of 
support from exchanges with the 
plantation zone and with Africa. 

The slave plantations were cru- 
cially important as sources of sup- 
plies of raw material, as markets and 
also the source of a very consider- 
able profit. 

Eighteenth and early 19th century 
Britain carried out huge investments 
in infrastructure, in harbours, in ca- 
nals, roads, and a lot of the costs were 
covered by the profits of plantation 
related trades. 

So the central point of Eric 


Williams’s argument is true. But we 
should realise that it was early capi- 
talism in Britain that developed New 
World slavery. 

It was capitalism that produced 
slavery and not slavery that produced 
capitalism. 


WAS THERE solidarity be- 
tween workers in Britain and 
slaves? 


ABSOLUTELY, BUT it took time 
for each community to reach that 
point. The first use of the word strike 
is when seamen struck their sails in 
1766 in the Port of London, sailors 
who were sustaining this trade with 
the plantations. 

There were a number of important 
battles in which free workers sup- 
ported attempts by slaves to rise up 
and claim their liberty. 

White workers, even those with 
some racial feeling, would still feel 
that it would not be a good idea for 
their employers to own slaves. 

You have to remember that the 
conditions for workers in Britain 
were in many ways little better than 
those of the slaves. 

The death rate in Leeds around 
1780 was very similar to the death 
rate on the West Indian plantations. 

In this sense the fetters on the 
slaves were matched by exploitation 
of the English working class. 

This provided a milieu which was 
quite favourable to anti-slavery ideas 
and this was the origin of the anti- 
slavery movement that later devel- 
oped. 


IF THE slave trade was so 
profitable how did it come to 
an end? 


THE SLAVE system continued to 
be profitable down to its last days. 
But there were important sectors of 
the capitalist economy not directly 
engaged in the slave system. 

‘Me impetus to break with slavery 


EA 


arose around what historians call the 
age of revolution, following on from 
the American Revolution and the 
French Revolution. 

It also happened at a time when 
there was a transition to this new 
mode of capitalism, industnalism. 

You also get a faction of middle 
class reformers who are hostile to the 
layer of the capitalist class which is 
most heavily involved in the slave 
plantations. These reformers wish to 
parade their own enlightenment and 
piety. 

This doesn’t have a direct effect 
until you get a willingness to ques- 
tion private property. 

The first time it becomes possible 
to attack slavery is with the revolu- 
tionary crisis in America and France 
in the 1780s and 1790s. 

That’s when white people in Eu- 
tope and North America moved from 
saying that the condition of the slave 
is a deplorable one to saying that the 
master must be expropriated. 

That development is only made on 
a small scale in North America, in 
Vermont in 1771, in Philadelphia in 
the 1780s, as a consequence of popu- 
lar mobilisations against the rich. 

But it grows when the torch of 
revolution passed across the Atlantic 
to France, and you get the Great 
French Revolution. 

It’s in 1793 and 1794 at the height 
of the Jacobin republic you get a real 
attack on the rich and on property, 
and the emancipation decree of 1794. 
That was very much encouraged by 
the gigantic slave revolt in Saint 
Domingue (now Haiti) after August 
1791. It is the radicalisation both in 
the colonies and radicalisation in the 
metropolis as well. 

You get what CLR James called the 
Black Jacobins, and they got signifi- 
cant amounts of support from 
Jacobins in France itself. 

The French Jacobins sent a third 
of a million rifles to the slaves! It 
needed the ideas of the Black 
Jacobins to construct a new structure 
of freedom and black power and 
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eventually a new state, the republic 
of Haiti. 


SO WE can rule out the no- 
tion that the British ruling 
class saw the error of its 
ways and struck out slav- 
ery? 


THAT'S A myth perpetuated by a 
certain type of British imperial his- 
toran. Eric Williams once observed 
that these people write as if Britain 
invented and practised the largest 
slave trade in history because it 
wanted the satisfaction of suppress- 
ing it! 

Parliament did not ban the slave 
trade until 1807. 

At that time the British rulers 
needed a glorious cause to motivate 
the mass of people to fight Napoleon. 

In the British colonies slaves didn’t 
win their emancipation until the 
1830s, after a new wave of slave un- 
rest, in Demerara in 1823 and the 
revolt of 30,000 slaves in Jamaica in 
December 183 1. 

This made the planters feel very 
insecure and open to schemes of 
compensated emancipation. The 
planters did receive compensation 
from the British parliament £35 mil- 
lion, which was a gigantic sum in 
those days. 


HAS YOUR study of slavery 
affected the way that you 
view history? 


_ THE HISTORICAL lesson for us 
is that it is possible to resist and that 
structures of exploitation and oppres- 
sion, no matter how formidable and 
ferocious they seem, are vulnerable 
and have been destroyed. 

I think that is quite an inspiring 
story. 

The Making of New World Slavery by 
Robin Blackburn (£15), Also available is 
Blackburn’s earlier work, The Overthrow 
of Colonial Slavery (£17). Order from SW 
Books, PO Box 1648, Dublin 8. 


Profits and 
antibiotics 


“SUPER BUG threat to health” i 


the Is a familiar headline 
on the dangers of growing ph l 
antibiotics. g g physical resistance to 


‘Some months ago the science and technolo - 
mittee of the British House of Lords wamed that the wide- 
spread use of anti- biotics was producing a new genera- 
tion of bugs resistant to them. 


This threatens a catastrophic retum to the da 
A 1 ys when 
infections that are easily treated tada i i 
M y y, routinely killed 
“Unless we introduce stringent new controls we could 
suddenly find ourselves with a public health crisis of major 
proportions,” concluded the report. 3 


Antibiotics became widely available, at least i in. 
dustrialised world, from thei 940s d aia 


The discovery of antibiotics such as penicillin, and 
many more since, was one of the grea medi- 
cal advances. anka ; 


_ Diseases like TB, largely untreatable before, could n 
be tackled. Infections from wounds or surgery, es 
dental abscesses, used to kill people. Inthe last 40 years 
these have become easily treated, 


_ Antibiotics work by inhibiting the growth of the bacte- 
yA ee bars esporek fe infections. x 
ut bacteria also evolve in the face of their environ- 
meni, in tly the way Charles Darwin first explained 
aa century his theory of evolution by natural selec- 
In any batch of infectious bacteria there will be some 
which are more resistant than average to the antibiotic. 
Prolonged and persistent use of the antibiotic means 
those which cannot resistit die out, but those which have 
some resistance may survive and multiply. 


Resistant 


Eventually processes like this mean the vast bulk of the 
bacteria involved can become resistant to the antibiotic. 

Some argue that it is the overpresciption of antibiotics 
to patients that is the problem. 

It is certainly true that doctors sometimes prescribe 
antibiotics when they are not needed. 

_ For instance antibiotics are no use whatever against 
viral infections such as the common cold or flu. 

Another problem is that doctors, pressed for time 
and lacking in resources, prescribe antibiotics aimed 
at a wide range of bacteria. 

It would be better, but would take more resources, to 
find out more precisely which bacteria was causing the 
infection and prescribe a more narrowly targeted antibi- 
otic. 

A further problem is that people often do not complete 
a course of antibiotics because they feel better after a 
day or two. i 

The result is that the most resistant bacteria are likely 
to still be surviving, and they then multiply. 

All these are genuine problems which do need to be 
tackled. 

The solutions are simple enough: more resources for 
the health service and for public health education. 

But those are the very things not on offer from govern- 
ments across the world pushing public spending cuts. 

A far bigger problem though, is the behaviour of big 
business in its chase for ever greater ae Pa 

Stuart Levy is the president elect of the American 
Society for Microbiology. In a recent article in the 
reputable Scientific American magazine he notes, 
“More than 40 percent of the antibiotics manufac- 
tured in the US are given to animals. 

He points out that most of these are used to pelt 
age animals to produce more meat, not to com a s- 
ease. This boosts profits, but it can be medically disas 
trous. The animals become “laboratories for selecting 
increasing numbers of resistant bacteria. 2 

They may then pass these on to the workers who ses 
after them and to people who prepare and consum 
undercooked meat. 

ioriti wth and 
italism’s crazy priorities fuel the global gro 5 
p aaa of bacteria resistant to antibiotics, with poten 
ially lethal consequences. 
nthe giant drugs companies which manufacture anti- 
biotics are also to blame. A 

In the 1980s they hit on an easy way to boost nor 
profits. Instead of continuing research into nw ype 
antibiotics, they cut back on such research an paa 
concentrated on raking in profits by selling the drugs they 
already made. . 

that bacteri 
the fast 15 years the result has been 4 
hav oan more etan to the existing array of antibi 
otics. , a 
i ‘on, especially with the advan 
in reeroblology, wih now antibiotics sannat be Ea 
veloped to tackle those bugs resistant to — 
ones. But it can take some 10 to 15 years to develop 
such new drugs. i 

In any rational society continuous research could keep 
abreast of evolving antibiotic resistance In bacten. 

The problems that hide behind cliches about the 
r rbug' are worrying. i ‘ 3 
“The Sees of profit chasing and cutting pe “3 
penditure risks plunging the world backwards an oe 
retum of killer diseases that should have been conquered. 


PAUL McGARR 


THE RECENT buy- 
out of Manchester 
United by Sky televi- 
sion was heralded 
as one of the worst 
things to have hap- 
pened to football. 


Even Tony Blair 
claimed that ‘the game 
may be loosing touch 
with its roots’. 


But there was never 
any hope of him block- 
ing the bid for fear of 
upsetting Rubert Mur- 
doch, who has close 
links with New Labour. 


Money 


The ‘people's game’ 
has always been run 
by businessmen who 
see it as a money mak- 
ing opportunity. 

Their contempt for 
the fans who pass 
through the turnstiles 
meant that safety at 
the grounds used to be 
an afterthought. 


One result was the 
terrible Hillsborough 
tragedy when 96 peo- 
ple died in 1989. 

When the Taylor Re- 
port was issued in its af- 
termath, it recom- 
mended all seat stadia. 


The clubs used this 
as an opportunity to re- 
place terracing with 
stands packed with 
corporate bosses to 
attract the rich to foot- 
ball. 

Massive price hikes 
on tickets have pushed 
thousands of long time 
supporters away from 
the grounds. 

This has killed off the 


atmosphere at 
matches, with a new 
breed of fans politely 
applauding scores. 


Throwing 


Manchester United 
have even introduced 
a policy of throwing 
people out of the sta- 
dium if they stand up 
too many times during 
the game. 

This is now regarded 
as ‘unacceptable be- 
haviour’. 

It is also more diffi- 
cult for ordinary fans to 


follow their team on tel- 
evision. 

Subscriptions to Sky 
Sports have increased 
significantly every year 
since its introduction. 

All of this has hap- 

ened because Eng- 
ish football has been 
left to the mercy of the 
free market. 

Like almost every- 
thing else, Murdoch's 
take over of Manches- 
ter United shows that 
little has changed in 
Blair's Britain. 


— PADDY MOEN 
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Tackling the Tiger 


READING THE me- 
dia of recent times, 
we get a very con- 
fusing view of the 
world — reports on 
economic crises in 
Russia and else- 
where exist along- 
side forecasts of un- 
ending economic 
growth in Ireland. 
The newly launched 
Socialist Worker Re- 
view comes as a 
welcome relief from 
all that. 

The leading article 
“Mauled by the Celtic ti- 
ger”, cuts through the 
Jargon of politicians and 
union leaders, to give a 
realistic appraisal of life 
in contemporary Ire- 
land. Kieran Allen looks 
at the prospects for a 
socialist alternative 
when a “boom” under 
capitalism means 34 
percent living below the 


poverty line 

and the second 
highest rate of low paid 
employment in the in- 
dustrialised world. 

In his article on North- 
ern Ireland, Colm Bryce 
looks in dept at the 
peace process and ar- 
gues the need for social- 
ist politics to really chal- 
lenge sectarianism and 
unite Catholics and Prot- 
estants along class 
lines. 


Overcoming racial di- 


visions in society is an 
important priority for so- 
cialists and Marnie 
Holborow's article on 
racism is an excellent 
guide to understanding 
where racism comes 
from, but also why a 
strategy of working 
class activism is needed 
to put an end to it. 
There is also an inter- 
view with Tony Cliff, 
founder of the Interna- 
tional Socialists and an 
article on Bertolt Brecht. 
The review is an im- 
portant aid to Irish so- 
cialists in clarifying the 
arguments that are 
needed to bring social- 
ist politics to the fore 
both North and South. 
This first issue is essen- 
tial reading. 
Socialist Worker Review is 
availble from Po Box 
1648, Dublin&. for £1.50 
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Passionate 
propaganda 


by SINEAD 
KENNEDY 


AS PART of the Dub- 
lin Theatre Fringe 
Festival (29th Sept - 
17th Oct) the Vesu- 
vius Theatre Com- 
pany is presenting 
an adaptation, by 
Vincent Woods, of 
Ignazio Silone’s re- 
markable novel, 
Fontamara. 

Fontamara is a pow- 
erful tale of struggle 
against fascism. Set in 
Italy in the 1930's during 
the rise of Mussolini's it 
tells the story of the re- 
sistance to fascism dis- 
played by one tiny peas- 
ant village, Fontamara. 

After the Fascists 
came to power in Rome, 
the local peasants im- 
mediately began to suf- 
er. 


Benefit 


In a calculated move, 
the nearby stream, the 
chief source of irrigation 
for the peasants crops, 
was diverted to benefit 
arich landowner. Yet this 
is only the first of a se- 
ries of events that will 
change life as they have 
known it, forever. 

One of the most tell- 
ing episodes in the 
novel, is when a repre- 
sentative of the new fas- 
cist government comes 
to the local bar and or- 
ders that a sign saying: 
“POLITICAL DISCUS- 
SIONS FORBIDDEN 
HERE”, be displayed. 


The owner of the bar 
says that nobody in 
Fontamara knows what 
politics are. "No one has 
ever talked politics in my 
bar... We talked about 
prices and wages and 
taxes and laws”. The 
government official tells 
them they can’t talk 
about these things 
anymore and replaced 
the sign with another 
saying: “ALL DISCUS- 
SION STRICTLY PRO- 
HIBITED.” 

In his Preface to the 
novel Silone writes that 
he wanted to tell the 
story in the “language of 
the peasants”. The play- 
wright, Vincent Woods, 
who adapted the novel 
for the stage was con- 
scious of this. He said 
he wanted to remain 
close to Silone’s words, 
“to the truth of the 
novel”. 


Silone's novel inspired 
thousands to defy fas- 
cism in the 1930's. Leon 
Trotsky described 
Fontamara as “a book of 
passionate political 
propaganda. But revolu- 
tionary passion is raised 
here to such heights that 
it creates a truly artistic 
work”, 


With the resurgence 
of fascist parties 
throughout Europe, the 
powerful message of 
defiance that is captured 
in Silone’s novel, is as 
relevant to us today, as 
it was in the 1930's. 

The play will be staged in 
the old riding school in 
Collins Barracks. it runs 
from the 29th Sept- 17th 
Oct. Matinees on Saturdays 


———— 
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„Where 
ap we 
stand 


Workers create all the wealth 
in capitalist soclety. A new 
society can only be 
constructed when they 
collectively seize control of 
that wealth and plan its 
production and distribution. 


FOR REVOLUTION, NOT 
REFORM 

The present system cannot 
be refarmed out of existence. 
Parliament cannot be used to 
end the system. 

The courts army and police 
are there to defend the 
interests of the capitalist 
class not to run society ina 
neutral fashion. 

To destroy capitalism, 
workers need to smash the 
state and create a workers’ 
state based on workers’ 
councils. 


FOR REAL SOCIALISM, 
EAST AND WEST: 

The SWP welcomed the 
break-up of the USSR and the 
end of the East European 
dictatorships. These states 
were not socialist but were 
run by a state-capitallst class. 
We are against the domina- 
tion of the glabe by 
imperialist powers and we 
oppose thelr wars. We are for 
the right of all nations, East 
and West, to self-determina- 
tion. 

FOR AN END TO ALL 
OPPRESSION 

We oppose all forms of 
oppression which divide and 
weaken the working class, We 
are for full social, economic 
and political equallty for 
women. 

We stand for: free contracep- 
tion and free, legalised 
abortion and the right to 
divorce; the complete 
separation of church and 
state, an end to church 
contral aver schools and 
hospitals; an end to 
discrimination against gays 
and lesbians; an end to 
racism and anti-traveller 
bigotry. 

We arque for working class 
unlty in the fight against 
oppression. 

FOR WORKERS ' UNITY IN 
THE NORTH: 

Northern Ireland is a 
sectarian state, propped up 
by the British Army. 

Catholic workers are 
systematically discriminated 
against by the state. The 
division between Catholic 
and Protestant workers 
weakens the whole working 
class. 

Workers’ unity can only be 
won and maintained In a fight 
to smash both the Northern 
and Southern states. 

We stand for the immediate 
withdrawal of British troops. 
Violence will only end when 
workers unite In the fight for 
a workers’ republic. 

FOR A FIGHTING TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT: 

Trade unions exist to defend 
workers’ interests. But the 
union leaders’ role is to 
negotiate with caplilalism— 
not to end it. 

We support the leaders when 
they fight bul oppose them 
when they betray workers. We 
stand for Independent rank 
and flle action. 

FOR A REVOLUTIONARY 
PARTY: 

To win socialism socialists 
need to organise ina 
revolutionary party. This party 
needs lo argue agalnst right- 
wing ideas and for over- 
throwing the system. The 
SWP aims to build sucha 
party in Ireland. 


Union activist 
‘Build the solidari 


Nearly one hundred trade unionists 
agreed to set up a rank and file solidarity 
network at a conference in September. 


The Rank and File 
Conference which was 
organised by Socialist 
Worker brought to- 
gether shop stewards 
and union activists from 
Waterford Glass, Limer- 
ick Corporation, TEAM 
Aer Lingus, the bricklay- 
ers union and firefight- 
ers. 

The theme of the con- 
ference was how to or- 
ganise for the battles 
ahead. Workers dis- 
cussed building in the 
workplace and organis- 
ing the power of the 
rank and file to over- 
come the dead hand of 
the trade union officials. 

Socialist Worker edi- 
tor Kieran Allen, gave 
the opening speech to 
the conference. He 
pointed out that the 

ears of “partnership” 

ad been a disaster. 

“Wages as a propor- 
tion of national income 
had fallen from 73 per 
cent ten years ago to 63 
percent today, with a 


by KEVIN 
WINGFIELD 


corresponding increase 
inthe proportion going to 
profits. Over a similar 
time span company tax 
on profits had fallen from 
50 percent and was set 
to be just 12 percentina 
couple of years time. 

“This proves that the 
central strategy of the 
trade union leaders— 
partnership with the em- 
Biever cocenit pay,” 

e said. What is needed 
is a rank and file strat- 
egy allied to a political 
vision that rejects part- 
nership. 


Privatise 


A shop steward from 
TEAM Aer Lingus drew 
the lessons from the re- 
cent decision to privatise 
TEAM 


He pointed out how 
the ideology of the “inevi- 


Nurses taking action. 


tability of the market” 
was accepted by the 
trade union leaders. 

However he drew the 
conclusion that privati- 
sation is not the end of 
the road, it is still nec- 
essary to fight to defend 
conditions under private 
ownership. 


‘We can break the 
anti-union laws! 


DAVE, a bricklayer 
who is a member of 
the Dublin Shop 
Stewards Commit- 
tee of BATU, spoke 
on the impact of the 
Industrial Relations 
Act. 


The law demands 
ballots, outlaws sec- 
ondary action and pro- 
hibits “defamatory” 
placards, etc. But the 
law acts through the 
union leaders. 

“They want to control 
the members, to put them 
in a corner.” 
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“They are more con- 
cerned with protecting 
their salaries, and claim- 
ing to be protecting union 
funds so they cave in and 
refuse to bring in other 
workers, to widen a dis- 
pute.” 


Unofficial 


Dave spoke about how a 
unofficial rank and file 
body, ‘Building Workers 
Against the Black 
Economy’ had defied the 
law to defend jobs and 
union organisation in 
Cramptons during the 
winter. 


SWP branch meetings—all welcome 


ATHLONE 

Contact (01) 872 2682 for 
details 

BELFAST CENTRAL 

Meets every Thus 
8pm,Garick 
Bar,Chichester Street, 
BELFAST SOUTH 

Meets every Weds at 
8pm, Queens University 
Students Union Club 
Room. 

CORK 

Meets every Thursday at 
8pm in Dennehy’s Pub, 
Cornmarket 

DERRY 

Meets every Tues In 
Badgers Bar at 8.00pm. 
DUN LAOGHAIRE 

Meets every Tues at 
8.30pm in Christian 
Institute. 

ENNISKILLEN 

Meets every fortnight. 


“We took secondary ac- 
tion, organised mass pick- 
ets of other Crampton 
sites, organised unofficial 
stoppages.” 

“The employers got in- 
junctions against pickets 
and even prevented news- 
papers publishing pic- 
tures of the dispute. 

“The union leaders dis- 
owned the strikers. 

“But there were big 
numbers of building 
workers prepared to go 
jail, to defy the law. 

“And throughout the 
country there was a wider 
network ready to shut 
down their workplaces— 
this is the model.” 


Contact (01) 872 2682 for 
details 

GALWAY 

Meets every Thursday at 
8.30pm in Currans Hotel, 
Eyre Square 

LIMERICK 

Meets every forinight. 
Contact (01) 872 2682 for 
details 

WATERFORD 

Meets every Thursday at 
8pm In ATGWU Hall, 
Keyser St. 

DUBLIN NORTH-WEST 
Meets every Thursday at 


There are Socialist Worker 
members in: 
BRAY: CLARE; DONEGAL; 
DUNDALK; DROGHEDA; 


KILKENNY, LURGAN; OMAGH: 
ROSCOMMON: SLIGO, TRALEE 
Contact our national office at 
(01) 872 2682, PO Box 1649, D.8 
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Unity on the 
shop floor 


Jim Barbar, Executive Council member of Fire 
Brigades Union opened the session on trade 
unions in Northern ireland. He spoke of the 
importance of fighting trade unions for over- 
coming sectarianism. 

Jim also spoke of the Essex firefighters dispute 
where the local fire authority tried to get rid of 38 
jobs and withdraw a number of appliances, seriously 
threatening safety for the fircfighters and the public. 

“We won because we threatened illegal muss sec- 
ondary action by 37.000 FRU members throughout 
the UK.” After a series of actions the local authority 
was forced to concede most of the strikers’ demands. 

A member of NIPSA in the Child Support Agency 
explained how action hy rank and file CSA workers 
had united Catholic and Protestant workers against 
threats by the INLA and LVF. 


Protest 


“We got an overwhelming vote by two of the major 
offices ta walk out. 1,300-1,409 walked out every day.” 

Colm Bryce explained how the legacy of sectarian- 
ism meant wages and incomes in Northern Ireland were 
15 percent lower than the rest of the UK. Trade union 
lenders had sought influence in the old Stormont and 
m Mrd by give a lead throughout thirty years of the 

mbles, refusing even to protest over int 
Bloody Sunday. f Ero 

Now these same leaders wanted to meekly lobby the 
new Assembly. Eamonn McCann a member of the NUJ 
and Derry Trades Council argued that in the past all 
the parties in the North would protest at Downpatrick 
over closure of the hospital. But the Northern Ireland 
parties, including Sinn Fein and the Unionists would 
bars 3 ordering a closures themselves. 

ere are now better possibilities iti 

than have been seen in ore a Metan AS 


8:30pm in The Snug, 


Dorset St. 
DUBLIN ARTANE/COOLOCK 
Meets every Tuesday at 
8.30pm Artane/Beamount 
Recreation Centre opp 
Artane Castle The first 
DUBLIN DRIMNAGH di 
eae every ee at editon of 
30pm in the Black For: iali 

(formerly the Beniley), ee Socialist 
fall de Rd Worker 

NORTH CENTRAL f H 
Meets every Wed ot Review is 

30pm in Conways, 
Parnell St. 4 out now 
DUBLIN RATHMINES only £1.50 
Meets every Weds at 
ppm In O EOE Pub, Av il bi 
mond Sf, ‘al jadi 

are aie able from Socialist 


Meets at 8.30pm in the 
Trinity Inn, Peake SH 
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Building a 
rank and file 


An ATGWU shop 
steward in Waterford 
Glass argued that in the 
early seventies the 
unions in the factory 
had become moribund. 

It was a tradition of 
socialist politics that 
motivated a new layer of 
activists to rejuvenate 
the unions in the 
factory. 

Shop stewards in 
Limerick Corporation, 
who spearheaded 
recent industrial action 
over pay, spoke of the 
campalan of intimida- 
tion and bullying from 
the management and 
union leaders. But the 
base they had built 
made it very difficult for 
this campaign to 
succeed. 

One Dublin Bus driver 
and member of the 
Busworkers Action 
Group described how 
protests organised by 
the NBRU and SIPTU 
were cancelled when 
the employers threat- 
ened legal action. 

However the 
Busworkers Action 
Group organised for 
them to go ahead 
anyway. A three hour 
stoppage throughout 
Dublin Bus and a huge 
demonstration was 
held. 

The continual organ- 
ising of the Busworkers 
Action Group meant 
Dublin Bus drivers felt 
strong enough to 
decisively reject the 
union-backed renegotl- 
ated plan in early 
Summer, 

The meeting voted to 
set up a Rank and File 
Solidarity Network with 
Carolann Duggan as 
Secretary. A six-weekly 
bulletin would be 
circulated and the links 
maintained. 

@For more details on 
the rank and file net- 
work, contact Carolann 
Duggan, Rank and File 
Solidarity Network, PO 
Box 1648, Dublin 8 


TACKLING THE 


HEALTH Minister Brian 
Cowan is trying to stop 
nurses getting what is 
rightfully theirs. 

Earlier this year, nurses 
agreed to postpone strike ac- 
tion after they were awarded 
pay increases and the prom- 
ise of a commission to inquire 
into their work. 

But when the commission re- 
ported that nurses needed extra 
allowances, Cowan claimed that 
the whole matter would have to 
be deferred until the public sec- 
tor unions in the ICTU met! 


Policeman 


Cowan seems to think that the 
ICTU should be acting as a po- 
liceman over public sector pay. 

The Report of the Commission 
on Nursing recommends that 
nurses with special skills should 
be paid the equivalent of a higher 
grade. 

Nurses who are trained as mid- 
wives, for example, get very lit- 
tle for their skills at the moment. 

The commission recommends 
that they be paid the same as 
ward sisters. 

Today many nurses are leav- 
ing the job early. In Dublin the 
shortage of nurses means that 


Tullamore 


send in your reports: 


200 acute beds have had to be 
closed. 

Yet despite this shortage of 
nurses, Cowan is doing nothing 
to increase the rewards for the 
difficult work that nurses under- 
take. 

Instead he lectures them about 
the importance of pay restraint. 


rl 


allowances. 


Yet the Fianna Fail/PD govern- 
ment have no problem with look- 
ing after their rich friends. 


Taxes 


They have cut taxes on inher- 
itance and windfall profits with- 
out the slightest hint that the rich 


a 
a s 

The one area where the Report of 
the Commission on Nursing fell 
down was on early retirement. 

During their huge protests nurses demanded 
that they be allowed to retire at 55. Gardui, 
prison officers and psychiatric nurses already 
have provision for early retirement. 

But the Commission kicked the issue off to 
another official body, the Public Service Pen- 
sion Commission, in the hope of burying it. 


Nurses should bring forward their demand 
for early retirement when they fight for higher 


him. 


moment. 


action 
now! 


Brian Cowan has shown that he 
thinks commissions are only de- 
signed to issue reports that suit 
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Pay the nurse 


need to ‘restrain’ their greed. 

Like all other workers nurses 
are suffering from the dramatic 
rise in accommodation costs 
which have eaten into their last 
pay rise. 

Nurses and other workers fully 
deserve major pay increases. 


His treatment of nurses needs to be met 
with strong and decisive action. 

Nurses union leaders have said that the 
vote for strike action has only been ‘de- 
ferred’ and can be implemented at any 


They should call for an Immediate shut 
down to shake this government that only 


looks after the needs of the wealthy. 


Victory at Tullamore Hospitat 


WORKERS at the 
Tullamore Hospital 
scored an important 
victory after a short two 
days of strike action. 

A dispute arose after man- 
agement broke an agreement 
on the transfer of workers from 


a nursing home. 

Against the wishes of the union 
members, it re-integrated staff who 
were moved from a nursing home 
into general duties in the hospital. 

“This had repercussions for 
workers who were temporary, or 
for others who were looking for 
promotion. 


We have some people in here, 
who are 4 years on temporary and 
their jobs could have been in jeop- 
ardy if this arrangement had gone 
ahead” one worker told Socialist 
Worker. 

After management refused to 
back down, workers launched full 
scale strike action and only offered 
emergency cover for road traffic ac- 


Industrial action saves 


THE WORKERS protest 
vigil against the closure 
of the Hartmann plant 
in New Ross has been 
resolved after the com- 

any guaranteed to 

eep some jobs and of- 
fer a higher redundancy 
settlement. 

Hartmanns originally an- 
nounced the closure of their 
plant while the workers were 
on holidays. 

They sent in security guards 
with dogs to patrol the perimeter 
of the plant to intimidate work- 
ers, 

However, workers soon estab- 


of the plant open and to employ 
27 SIPTU members on the same 
pay and conditions as before. 

The workers’ action had 
forced the government to inter- 
vene. They threatened 
Hartmanns that they would have 
to pay back the £1.1 million in 
government grant aid that they 
got from the IDA. 


“We have no doubt that we 
achieved something”, one shop 
steward told Socialist Worker. 
“We forced them to keep a small 
number of jobs and to increase 
the amount of redundancy pay. 
That is why there was a unani- 
mous vote to retum to work when 
the settlement was announced.” 

There was however, a nasty 


WHY DID COUNCIL 
GAG THE WORKERS? 


Hartmanns workers w 


ere not allowed to address 


the local Urban District Council to discuss their 


struggle. 


cidents. 

The officials in SIPTU also re- 
sponded well by bringing down a 
caravan for workers and also get- 
ting them free meals. 

The result was that 23 new per- 
manent jobs have been created and 
the posts and conditions of the 
temporary staff have been main- 
tained, 


27 jobs 


sting in the tail of the settlement. 
one key shop steward was not 
offered his job back at the plant. 
The company is hoping to have 
a docile workforce in future. 

But the hope is that the expe- 
rience of taking strong action 
will encourage workers to re- 
build their organisation at 
Hartmann. 
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Arbitration as strikers 
face strike-breaking 


STRIKING lift mainte- 
nance engineers have 
allowed their dispute 
with the Lift companies 
and IBEC go to arbitra- 


tion. 

The workers have been on 
strike for twelve weeks for a pay 
rise. The companies have, until 
now, insisted on conditions to 
any pay award. 

These include cuts in travel- 
ling time which would mean that 
many lift engineers would be lit- 
tle better off as a result of sucha 
deal. 

The strikers have had to put 
up with vilification from the em- 
ployers. press and radio. 

In particular, the media has 
used the situation in the 
Ballymun flats to attack the 
strikers. 

Pat Kenny on his daily radio 
programme and the Irish Inde- 
pendent have continually ac- 
cused the strikers of inflicting 
suffering on the residents of the 
flats complex. 

Socialist Workers Party mem- 
hers and supporters in the area 
have tried to build links between 
the residents of Ballymun and 
the strikers. A message of sup- 
port was taken up and was 
signed hy many Ballymuners. A 
bus-load of residents also went 
to support the workers picket at 
Pickerings in Dunboyne. 

Constantly the point was 
made that the workers were en- 
titled to their rightful pay in- 
crease and the residents to wark- 
ing lifts. 

The best way to ensure this, 
was for residents and strikers to 
stick together to force Pickering 
Lifts to pay up. 

Many residents. despite the 
hardship of broken lifts, saw the 
sense of this. They understood 
that Pat Kenny was no friend of 
the residents. 

He had insulted Ballymuners 
a few months earlier on account 
of the litter problem in 
Ballymun. 

He accused tenants of being 
being worse than animals “who 
don't live in their own filth’. He 
refused residents the right to re- 
ply to these insults. 

Scandalously Sean 
O'Coinnaigh, a well-known 
Workers Party activist in 


Ballymun, has spearheaded a 
campaign that invited Dublin 
Corporation to organise scab- 
bing. 

O'’Coinnaigh and his followers 
have been demanding that the 
Corporation repair the lifts. He 
along with other residents took 
a case to the High Court. An in- 
junction was granted which de- 
manded Dublin Corporation do 
“everything in its power” to re- 
pair the lifts. 

The army was brought in but 
lacked the skills to repair the 
lifts. The TEEU engincers agreed 
to step up voluntarily repairing 
the lifts on an emergency basis 
and donate the money that 
would be due to them to local 
charities for the benefit of 
Ballymun residents. 

€10,000 was raised for local 
people in this way. 

However that agreement 
broke down after lift engineers 
had been subject to abuse and 
assault by a minority element. 


Enforce 


O'Cienuaigh and his support- 
ers then went back to the courts 
to have the judges enforce the 
injunction, 

It was suggested that lift com- 
panies in the North or England 
would supply scabs to repair 
lifts. 

One striker told Socialist 
Worker, “We have been under 
pressure from a hostile media 
and the employers—we would 
have expected better of people 
like O Coinnaigh.” 

Under this barrage of pressure 
the workers agreed to arbitra- 
tion and to return to work in 
Ballymun pending the outcome. 

The tragedy is that the Work- 
ers Party once attracted to itself 
trade unionists and others, sym- 
pathetic to socialist ideas. How- 
ever this sympathy has greatly 
declined in recent years. 

But it must sicken its remain- 

ing sympathisers to think that 
one of its most prominent lead- 
ers is prepared to invite scabbing 
to advance his own electoral am- 
bitions. 
BThe SWP organised a fund- 
raising social after the recent 
Rank and File Conference that 
raised £150 for the TEEU lift 
strikers. 


Workers at Toyota staged a brief sit-in in their can- 
teen after management presented them with an 
ultimatum to increase flexibility. 


Management wanted to be able to move workers an 


here 


within departments at their beck and call. They also de- 
manded that store workers work to targets. 

“They wanted us to put a board over our head and note 
down the number of parts dealt with each hour. 

“We had agreed to a certain degree of flexibility before but 


COLLEGE MANUAL STAFF 
PUSH FOR 15% RISE 


Manual staff in the universities are up in arms over an 
attempt to peg down their wages below that received by 
manual workers in Dublin Corporation. 

The corporation workers received a minimum increase of 


the company wanted continu- 
ous improvements’, one 
worker told Socialist Worker. 


Workers originally mounted 
a small picket outside the plant 
but they were told that the 
company would not negotiate 
unless they came inside. 


In a most unusual! situation, 
the company encouraged 


workers to come into the can- 
teen where they even got 
meals served to them. 


It would seem that Toyota is 
very concerned about its im- 
age in Ireland and wanted to 
hide the fact that it had pushed 
its workforce into industrial ac- 
tion for the first time in over a 
decade. 


lished a round the clock ‘vigil’ 
to protest at this disgraceful be- 
haviour by the company. 

After standing up to the bosses 
for several weeks, they forced 
through an important settlement. 

Hartmanns agreed to pay four 
weeks per year service for the 
Majority of workers. 

They also agreed to keep part 


£16.80 with some workers receiving much more. In addition 
they got extra leave and the chance of more promotions. In all 
the increase amounted to a rise of 15 percent. 

However the university authorities want to peg their manual 
staff to a rise of only 5.5 percent. 

This cap on public sector rises was agreed by the ICTU and 
the government, but it is now far below workers expectations, 

The new term in the colleges could see industrial action if 
management do not back down. 


M believe that this decision is linked to the be- 
Raviguit of a key officer of the council who bought 
land from the IDA at a knockdown price some years 


ago. 
The same councillor has managed to get the IDA 
to lease the land back from him, for local factories. 
It is belleved that negotiations on further rents for 


his land was in progress during the threatened 


Hartmann closure. 
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TS TIME 
TO -REVOLT 


Students who go to college this 
year face worse conditions than 
ever before. 

In the North, fees of £1,000 have been intro- 
duced. This is having the effect of forcing work- 
ingeclass students out of colleges. A recent re- 
port showed that 20 percent of students will drop 
out of their courses due to financial pressure. 

In the South, the tiny maintenance grants are 
disappearing in rent payments. 

The housing crisis has meant that more stu- 
dents are living in tiny bedsits on exorbitant rents. 

Colleges are overcrowded and run down. 
Classes of up to five or six hundred students, in 
first year, are no longer unusual. 

It is a different story for the elite who run the 
universities. 

Queen’s University Vice Chancellor, George 
Bain is sacking 107 lecturers and has increased 
the rent in student halls. 

Bain himself earns £105,000 a year and that 
is before his many perks. He then has the nerve 
to recommend that the minimum wage be set at 
only £3.60 an hour. : 

Capitalism needs an educated and productive 
workforce today. But it wants to provide educa- 
tion on the cheap, turning universities into edu- 
cation factories which ‘process’ graduates in the 
most efficient way possible. 

It is high time that students started to revolt 
against this state of affairs. 

Who said that uprisings were a thing of the 


BERTIE’S BOYS 
RUN OUR UNIONS 


TRELAND’s main student union, USI, is 
run by a clique of Fianna Failers. 

They see the union only as a training ground 
for their political skills. 

No wonder they have done nothing to organ- 
ise a fight on behalf of students. 

Their latest policy is to call for tax cuts for 
landlords who take on students. 

As if the rich were not looked after enough! 

Instead of tax cuts, there should be strict rent 
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control on the landlords who are exploiting, not 
only students, but everyone who is desperate for 
a home. 

This year we should take our union back from 
the careerists who only look after their own in- 
terests. We need fighting unions that organise 
demonstrations, occupations and struggles to 
win back our rights. 


GET ORGANISED, 
GET POLITICAL 


The injustices do not stop at the college 
wall. We are living in a crazy world that 
is run on profit and greed. 

The richest 225 people on this planet have 
more wealth than the poorest 47 percent of the 
world population - some 2.5 billion people. 

There are 15 individuals who are worth more 
than the whole of sub-Saharan Africa - some 
600 million people. 

No wonder we live in a world tom apart by 
wars and famines. Only a socialist solution 
which places wealth in public ownership offers 
any hope. 

As the market system once again heads to- 
wards a global recession, we need to fight for a 
socialist society that is built on workers control 
and planning of production. 

But that takes organisation. If you want to get 
active and political, join the Socialist Workers 
Student Societies which are organised across 
most colleges in Ireland. 
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